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opposition to the modern practice, and the author has little to add to 
their weighty words. 

In these comments we have aimed to show the value of the book to 
students of theology. But, in the main, it is also suited to the educated 
laity who may be in quest of reliable information on the subject of 
which it treats. Aside from other points of excellence, its beautiful and 
faultless style would be an attraction to this class of readers. Last, but 
not least, it will be appreciated by teachers of theology. This may be 
said without qualification, not only because of the writer's eminence as a 
scholar, but because all his books are models of their kind. The new 
volume is similar to its predecessors in this respect. Like the earlier 
ripe fruits of Dr. Swete's learning, it does not disappoint the taste; it 

satisfies. 

Theodore B. Foster 
Western Theological Seminary 
Chicago, III. 



STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF NATURAL THEOLOGY 1 

Amid great diversities of attitude and outlook exhibited in the differ- 
ent fields of theological scholarship and by various types of competent 
theologians, there is coming to be something like a general agreement on 
the importance of the "philosophy of religion," considered as a distinct 
department of study. The reasons for this are obvious enough and are 
not affected by the circumstance that writers differ on one minor point, 
the exact meaning of the term. Taken in its widest sense, it will cover 
all formal theorizing on religious subjects. Thus understood, the 
"philosophy of religion" is coeval with philosophy itself, or, to be more 
precise, it is the root of all philosophy, since the earliest speculations had 
to do with religion. But if it be restricted to "the scientific and sys- 
tematic investigation of the totality of phenomena which in the life of 
man compose religion," it must be regarded as the most recent branch 
of philosophy, and dates from the middle of the seventeenth century. 
This sense of the term, in the words just quoted, is that adopted by 
Pfleiderer, who argues that up to the period of free philosophizing 
inaugurated by Descartes and Spinoza a genuine philosophy of religion 
was impossible. The ancient world lacked the material — an independent 
religious experience — and the mediaeval world was fettered by the dog- 

1 Studies in the History of Natural Theology. By Clement C. J. Webb, Fellow 
of St. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford, and Wilde Lecturer in Natural and Compara- 
tive Religion, 1011-14. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1915. vi+363 pages. 
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matic method. A simple line of demarcation like this is naturally 
attractive to the average student, and for that reason alone the term will 
probably establish itself in Pfleiderer's sense, if it has not already done 
so, regardless of what anyone may say to the contrary. In this connec- 
tion it is significant that the writer of the volume now before us adopts 
in his title the term "natural theology," seemingly out of deference to the 
prevailing view and not desiring to beg the question. For he is to deal 
with thinkers who belong to the very periods that are excluded by "phi- 
losophy of religion " in the restricted sense. At the same time, he refuses 
to allow that the exclusion is just, and his criticism of Pfleiderer on this 
point is the first thing to arrest the reader's attention. 

He expresses surprise that an author who evinces little sympathy 
with subjectivism should hold that the objective attitude of ancient 
philosophy in the matter of religion was any bar to our respect. The 
ancients speculated on the nature of the gods, but "never made religion 
as a whole the subject of their systematic inquiry"; that is to say, they 
did not approach religion from the psychological (modern) point of view. 
But, it is maintained, we might as well deny the discussion of the nature 
of being by the ancients to be philosophy at all as deny their discussion 
of the nature of the gods to be philosophy of religion. Again, the 
ancients should be credited with a political philosophy, in spite of the 
fact that the distinctness of politics from religion was not clearly recog- 
nized by them. On the same principle, the ancient conception of religion 
may be held to involve a religious philosophy, notwithstanding its 
associations with the traditional cultus of the state. As a matter of 
common knowledge, the philosophical religion of Plato and Aristotle dis- 
closes a severance of religion from civil life which anticipated the fuller 
achievement of Christianity in that respect. 

Turning from classical antiquity to the thinkers of the Middle Ages, 
the author deals with the assumed disqualifications of the latter on the 
ground of their dogmatic presuppositions. Complete independence of 
dogma — demanded for genuine religious philosophizing — is, of course, 
not to be found in patristic or scholastic theologians, but neither is it to 
be found in Spinoza, nor yet in Pfleiderer himself. We are reminded 
that a reference to authority may be only an appeal to the actual facts 
of experience which we seek to understand, and this method is eminently 
characteristic of the schoolmen, who, with all the theological and eccle- 
siastical elements of their intellectual situation, enjoyed considerable 
freedom of speculation. On the strength of these arguments, elaborated 
with confidence and in a most convincing manner, Mr. Webb finds places 
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in the history of the philosophy of religion for great thinkers like Plato, 
Anselm, Abelard, and Aquinas, and for lesser lights, such as Raymond 
of Sebonde, Pietro Pomponazzi, and Lord Herbert. One notices the 
omission of Aristotle, the Stoics, the neo-Platonists, and the Christian 
Fathers, also the interval of thirteen centuries between the Sage of the 
Academy and the famous Archbishop of Canterbury, but a reference to 
the title dissipates any false impression. These are "studies" in which 
the writer deals with material most familiar to himself, and at a time 
when the larger part of the ground he omits was being covered by other 
lecturers in his own university, Oxford. 

The topics fall under three heads, each representing a separate course 
of lectures. The first of these, "Introduction to the History of Natural 
Theology," contains his criticism of Pfleiderer 's position, already adverted 
to, and a discursive review of the scope of natural theology, leading up 
to its definition as "the sphere of general reflection upon the objects of 
religious experience so far as this experience is open to all men, and not 
peculiar to a particular race, community, or individual." Many impor- 
tant points are disposed of c^ "he way to this definition. He is obliged 
to discuss at length the po-aible senses of "nature," "naturalism," 
"natural science," etc., because he cannot ignore the intractability of 
words, or claim that they shall mean what he (or another) chooses them 
to mean. He has no love for hard and fast lines of distinction, such, for 
example, as a doctrinaire natural theology is prone to draw between 
natural and historical religion, two things not mutually exclusive. From 
all of this the general character of the writer's position may be inferred. 
It is simply, if we do not misunderstand him, that natural religion, 
together with natural theology (its ordered expression), is in every age 
related to the background or basis of man's existing religious beliefs or 
practices, and that a genuine religious philosophy will take note of this 
fact. It may properly refuse to distinguish between "natural" and 
"revealed" religion: it is vitally concerned with the distinction between 
"natural" and "institutional" religion. But even there, as Mr. Webb 
demonstrates again and again, the line cannot be so easily or so strictly 
drawn as the Deists, for example, imagined. 

Summing up impressions, we may say in a word that these lectures 
are a valuable contribution to the literature of the subject. The few 
points which had been noted for criticism are relatively unimportant 
and do not detract from the general excellence of the work. Even 
radical dissent from some of the positions taken by the author would 
not justify a different verdict. Mr. Webb has given us an illuminating 
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discussion which no one interested in the great themes of which it treats 
can affect to ignore. It is especially commended to those, if there be 
any such, who cherish the conviction that natural theology is a thing that 
has had its day and ceased to be. 

Theodore B. Foster 
Western Theological Seminary 
Chicago, III. 



RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION 

A good book covering the general field of the philosophy of religion 
in a popular way comes from Francis L. Strickland, formerly president 
of Simpson College, Iowa, now professor of philosophy in the University 
of West Virginia. 1 The author has evidently a wide knowledge of phi- 
losophy of the past and present, and of the problems which confront 
the intelligent man of today when he considers the claims of Christianity 
upon his interest. The language is simple, avoiding unnecessary tech- 
nicalities, and the style fresh and clear. T&e book would be especially 
suitable as a college textbook, for giving ,jn introduction to philosophy, 
and for presenting and defending the Christian world-view in the light 
of contemporary currents of thought, both friendly and hostile. 

One brief chapter considers "Christianity and Philosophy" in their 
historical relations of the past. Another presents the philosophic world- 
views of the present. The twelve remaining chapters take up specific 
problems of theism and other elements in Christianity, and consider 
them from the philosophic standpoint. 

The most unsatisfactory part of the book is the chapter on "The 
Place of the Supernatural in the Christian Revelation." The author 
desires to avoid the idea of a miracle as a break in the lawful order of 
events, but is willing to admit a break in the "natural" order provided 
it can be shown to have "a harmonious relation with the larger moral 
order." On this ground he accepts the resurrection of Jesus and the 
objectivity of Paul's vision on the road to Damascus. It is doubtful 
whether the author has reached the best philosophical solution of the 
relation of natural and supernatural. The contribution of this book 
lies in its clear and popular presentation of a wide range of the best 
present-day thought favorable to Christian faith in a way to assist the 
intelligent young person to readjust, clarify, and confirm his ideas of 

1 Foundations of Christian Belief: Studies in the Philosophy of Religion. By 
IVancis L. Strickland. New York: Abingdon Press, 1915. 319 pages. $1.50. 



